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The 1939 Farm Program 


The federal farm program for 1939 has been announced 
and the rural public is already giving it considerable dis- 
cussion. There is much interest in such questions as the 
following : 

What effect will the 1938 elections have upon the em- 
phasis given in national plans for agriculture? 


Is the federal government discovering new techniques 
of distributing agricultural surpluses to urban consumers 
with low incomes? 

What about the subsidy of wheat exports now being 
carried on? 

Do recent developments in agriculture call for less na- 
tional planning or for more? 

What is the role of voluntary effort—for example, 
— cooperatives—and what is the function of govern- 
ment 

Are there possibilities of effective cooperation between 
governmental and voluntary agencies? 

What are the ethics of continued crop control? 

Is it immoral to limit farm production ? 


This article presents both data and opinions bearing 
upon these questions. 


Tue NATIONAL PLANTING GOAL 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, has an- 
nounced a national planting goal for the year 1939 for 
“soil-depleting crops” of 275,000,000 cultivated acres as 
compared to the goal set in 1938 of 282,500,000 acres. 
The Department of Agriculture estimates that this acreage 
will produce sufficient crops for the nation’s requirements, 
for existing export markets and even provide reserves. 
The main soil depleting crops are cotton, corn, wheat, 
tobacco and rice. The national goal will be allotted to 
the various regions and states and finally to individual 
farms. A producer may accept his allotment or may 
ignore it, but those ignoring it may not qualify for the 
various benefit payments, which in 1939 are expected to 
total about $712,000,000, a cost of between $5 and $6 
per person in the United States. Cooperating growers 
are required, too, to cultivate land diverted from soil- 
depleting crops with those classed as soil-building, such 
as legumes, clover, alfalfa and other pasturage. 

The 1939 planting goals for major crops will be about 
the same as those for 1938 except that a drastic reduction 
is called for in wheat because of a large carry-over; and 


increases are made for peanuts and certain types of to- 
bacco. The planting program may be supplemented by 
marketing regulations whereby the individual grower will 
be assessed “penalty taxes” if he sells in excess of indi- 
vidual quotas, but these marketing arrangements come 
into effect only after a proposal is submitted to the indi- 
vidual growers by referendum. 

These referenda may be held only among the growers 
of cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco and rice, in accordance 
with the provisions of the general Farm Law enacted in 
February, 1938. This law was passed too late to influ- 
ence many plantings during the present year. 

The total farm picture has again changed greatly dur- 
ing the past two years. There has been good weather and 
crops have been abundant. There is in storage the equiva- 
lent of about one year’s production of cotton. Secretary 
Wallace recently told Southern farmers that “the largest 
supplies of cotton in our history are now on hand... .” 
Of wheat we have on hand about 300,000,000 bushels in 
excess of the domestic consumption and export demand. 
The wheat exporting countries of the world have about 
a billion bushels of wheat for world markets, whereas the 
world’s import requirements are not expected to surpass 
600,000,000 bushels. Throughout the world, many other 
nations are subsidizing exports of wheat. 

The present international trade situation is not one to 
lend encouragement to exporters of agricultural products. 
Department of Agriculture officials are telling farmers it is 
just as important to study the trading methods of the to- 
talitarian states as it is to study the developments of in- 
dustrial chemistry, such as the invention of synthetic fib- 
ers. The Bureau of the Census reported on October 15 
that exports of cotton had declined from 837,000 bales in 
August and September, 1937, to 589,509 the same two 
months this year, while domestic consumption had also 
dropped during the same two months from about 1,200,000 
bales in 1937 to 1,095,000 bales in 1938. 

Technical advances proceed in agriculture as in indus- 
try. For example, the Works Progress Administration 
recently reported that more and more men are being 
driven from cotton fields by the mechanical tractor. Me- 
chanization has made it possible for four men to produce 
as much as five could in 1907, thus reducing labor re- 
quirements 16 per cent per acre and 20 per cent per bale 
during the past 30 years. This research report states that 
“in several of the important cotton growing regions, 
notably the Mississippi Delta, and Western areas, the 
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trend toward mechanization has been greatly accelerated 
in the last few years.” In addition, there is the possibility 
that a mechanical cotton picker may be developed and 
prove commercially practical. 


THE TECHNIQUES SUMMARIZED 


The response of the government to this situation during 
the past five years has been the development of the follow- 
ing techniques: 

1. Soil conservation. Benefit payments are made to 
cooperating farmers who participate in national soil con- 
servation programs. 


2. Commodity loans. Federal funds are used to make 
loans against stored supplies on farms. These apply only 
to certain non-perishable crops. 

3. Price adjustment payments. These have been au- 
thorized by Congress in addition to soil conservation pay- 
ments, whenever prices fall to low points. 

4. Crop insurance. This applies only to wheat and is 
being tested out on an experimental basis. 

5. Marketing quotas, to be imposed only after referenda 
approved by producers of soil depleting crops. 

6. Surplus removal through attempts at expanding for- 
eign markets and the distribution of surplus food to fami- 
lies on relief. 

Under the general farm law the Department of Agri- 
culture is authorized to use various methods to develop 
new uses of farm products. It may pay subsidies for ex- 
ports. It may, through the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, buy food from farmers and give it to relief 
agencies. 

The Department has decided to subsidize the export of 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939. This is a method that Secretary Hull and 
Secretary Wallace both believe will be temporary and 
should not be continued indefinitely. It was decided by 
the Department of Agriculture to use this method, which 
runs counter to the general program of the State Depart- 
ment to revive international trade by reciprocal trade 
agreements, after the wheat exporting nations had de- 
clined to enter into an agreement with us for establishing 
export quotas of the product for world trade. Our own 
federal agencies conferred with the Canadian government, 
which is engaged in similar subsidizing of exports, and 
the two nations have agreed to keep each other informed 
of their programs. 


FEEDING THE “Lower THIRD” 


Interest has been high in the announcements that the 
Department of Agriculture is trying new techniques for 
distributing surplus food to people on relief and the low- 
income families of cities. The words “two-price system” 
got into many headlines. The Department of Agriculture 
now has a special committee at work on this distribution 
problem. 

The Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation has 
functioned for over five years, and reported on Novem- 
ber 2 that it had purchased $17,981,000 worth of food 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1938. These pur- 
chases have had two purposes: first, to stabilize markets 
of agricultural products; second, to provide additional 
food for persons on relief. In addition, a special experi- 
ment has been authorized to use surplus cotton to make 
mattresses. Business groups have cooperated in the ex- 
periment with cotton. The Department of Agriculture is 
proposing discussion of other experiments. Recently, 


Secretary Wallace mentioned grapefruit as an example of 
a crop with a large carry-over at present. He said that 
thought should be given to devising a method to sell the 
extra grapefruit to low-income groups at two cents a 
piece or less. This would help stabilize farm markets and 
protect the standard of living of farm producers. It would 
also enable millions of families to eat grapefruit for the 
first time in their lives, he said. 

Secretary Wallace said in a speech on the Washington 
Star radio forum on October 24 that the same commer- 
cial interests which have for five and a half years attacked 
the Department of Agriculture’s program because they al- 
leged it made for scarcity were then attacking the tech- 
niques proposed to distribute excessive farm supplies to 
impoverished and hungry people. Later, a more coopera- 
tive attitude seems to have been shown by the trade 
associations. 

An editorial in Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, for 
October 22 speaks favorably of this experiment. It says 
that the way the foreign trade situation is developing it 
does not seem possible to “dump” many supplies abroad. 
Why not “dump” the surplus farm products into the 
stomachs of the undernourished one third of the popula- 
tion of the United States? While looking favorably upon 
these experiments the journal concludes: “But the real 
gains wait upon an expansion of industrial production, 
accompanied by an increase in the annual wage per 
worker. Fortunately, there are some signs that both are 
on the upgrade.” 


Tue E vections or 1938 


In November, 1938, there was recorded the first major 
change in public sentiment since the elections of 1928. 
The congressional elections of 1930 began to record unrest 
and dissatisfaction, particularly in the Middle and Far 
West, with the agricultural programs of the Administra- 
tion then in power. In fact, there had been great ferment 
in the “heart of America,” as the Middlewest is com- 
monly called, ever since the deflation of 1921. The far- 
mers of the Middlewest had, since the Civil War, been 
voting generally with the industrial East and supporting 
the high tariff and other programs of the Republican 
party. During the postwar period, even while there was 
a so-called prosperity in the urban areas, Middlewestern 
farm leaders, confronted with the fact that agriculture did 
not share in the gains in national income, persisted in en- 
deavoring to change the position of the leaders of the 
Republican Party. These efforts reached their climax in 
the campaign of 1928, when the farm elements in both 
the Republican and the Democratic parties felt ignored 
in the nominating conventions. The great depression that 
began in 1929 helped to bring about the conviction among 
many people that, as Franklin Roosevelt later expressed 
it, “an unprecedented condition” called for the trial of 
new methods in the relation of government to agriculture. 

These new national measures were formulated in their 
early stages immediately after the election of November, 
1932. President-elect Roosevelt decided to name a pro- 
gressive Republican from the Middlewest as the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Then began a series of experiments 
frankly acknowledged to be treading untrod paths. The 
techniques that have been forged to carry on these ex- 
periments were summarized above. Now in 1938, after 
five and a half years of trial, we have the first evidence 
that the electorate of the country, including the important 
rural electorate in the Middlewest, looks with consider- 
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able disfavor upon the party now in power. There are 
probably many reasons for this reversal in sentiment. 
They are being discussed in the public press and on the 
radio. The agencies engaged in sampling public opinion 
are referring to them. ‘They will probably be talked about 
throughout the campaign of 1940. In this article we can 
attempt to refer only to a few aspects of the farm situation. 

It is probable that rural America is following middle- 
class urban America in an aversion to long-continued ex- 
perimentation. A large nation like the United States can 
probably experiment only for a limited period. After 
bold and persistent experimentation, there comes a pub- 
lic demand for “not heroics but healing,” and a desire for 
a return to normalcy. 

But there is no evidence that the conservative oppo- 
nents of the present Administration advocate or plan for 
any drastic revision of the aims of the national farm pro- 
gram that has thus far developed. In fact, it may perhaps 
be safely said that the national farm program has had so 
widespread an educational effect that it is the changes in 
point of view rather than the economic benefits that have 
been significant. It seems to be generally agreed that 
the national government has an important function in 
relation to the total farm situation, and it seems that, if 
there were to be a change in administration in 1940, there 
would continue to be a large measure of federal participa- 
tion in the guidance of the total agricultural enterprise. 
This would follow because of the necessities of the situa- 
tion and the demands of the people. 


This is the more apparent when one reflects that there 
are many elements in the farm picture which make for 
continual discussion of farm programs and for the con- 
tinued functioning of adult education, which goes on 
despite changes in administration. Our agricultural col- 
leges play an enormous part in enabling the farm popula- 
tion to learn about scientific developments and to become 
articulate. These go on functioning despite shifts in na- 
tional sentiment. The Agricultural Extension Service is 
the largest adult education agency in the world. It has 
operated on a national scale since 1914 and farm people 
are much interested in its maintenance. In addition, the 
Department of Agriculture has been willing, during the 
past five and a half years, to arrange for systematic dis- 
cussion of the fundamental issues before the farm people, 
and to circulate pamphlets and materials representing va- 
rious points of view on controversial issues. It has been 
willing in these documents, known as the Discussion Se- 
ries, to quote opponents of its own programs. This series 
of documents is a unique one and possibly points a way 
whereby a democratic government may assist its people 
in remaining democratic. 


Tue DISADVANTAGED IN AGRICULTURE 


New information has been assembled about the “lower 
third” among the farmers. Available data have been 
made public in a document entitled Disadvantaged Classes 
in American Agriculture by Carl C. Taylor, Helen M. 
Wheeler and E. L. Kirkpatrick. (Social Research Re- 
port No. VIII, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, 1938. Mimeographed). In eight brief para- 
graphs, quoted below, the facts gathered were summarized 
by the authors. 

“1, There were, in the United States in 1929, approxi- 
mately 1,700,000 farms which yielded gross farm income 
of less than $600, based on value of products sold, traded, 
or used; a few more than 900,000 farms that yielded less 
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than $400 income ; and almost 400,000 farms that yielded 
less than $250. On these farms yielding less than $600 
income, approximately 7,700,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren lived, whose lives were disadvantaged because of the 
lack of purchasing power. 

_ “2, There were among the gainfully employed persons 
in agriculture in 1930, approximately 2,700,000 hired 
farm laborers. The farm laborer is on the bottom rung 
of the so-called agricultural ladder and many farm labor- 
ers, apparently an increasing number, are destined never 
to rise above farm laborer status. 

“3. There were in 1935, 2,865,000 tenant families on 
American farms, the total members of which constitute a 
population of approximately 13,000,000 people. More 
than 700,000 were share-croppers, thus having status lit- 
tle if any above that of hired laborers. 

“4, There are more than a half-million farms in the 
United States on land that is so poor that it will literally 
starve the families living on it if they continue to try to 
make a living by farming it. 

“5. Approximately 3,000,000 persons move from farms 
to towns and cities or from town and cities to farms each 
year. Over 1,000,000 farm families move from one farm 
to another each year. There is thus a tremendous mo- 
bility among the farm families of the nation, indicating 
the constant attempts of hundreds of thousands of farm 
families to discover economic opportunities greater than 
those they have at present. 

“6. During the depression, at least 34 million, or more 
than one out of every four rural families in the United 
States had received public assistance at some time. 

“7. There are 240 counties in the United States in 
which three or more disadvantaging factors or conditions 
described in this report prevail and 769 counties where 
two or more of these factors or conditions prevail. 

“8. It is a conservative estimate that one third of the 
farm families of the nation are living on standards of liv- 
ing so low as to make them slum families.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVES 


The farm people have made two main responses to the 
disastrous economic situation which they have confronted 
during the thirties. First, they have demanded and sup- 
ported new governmental agencies and methods. Second, 
they have continued to support voluntary cooperatives. 
In our issue of November 5, 1938, we referred to the 
most recent figures of the Farm Credit Administration 
indicating that during the fiscal year 1937-38 American 
farmers recorded a 14 per cent increase in the business 
volume of their marketing and purchasing cooperatives. 
The number of cooperatives also increased during the 
year. Most significant is the growth in cooperative pur- 
chasing, which increased 23 per cent in one year, while 
the marketing business increased 10 per cent. (the figure 
for both combined being 14, as mentioned above). The 
gross membership of these farmers’ cooperatives is 
3,400,000. There are almost 7,000,000 farmers in the 
United States but many farmers are members of several 
organizations, therefore the net membership is probably 
in the region of 2,500,000. 

There is again great interest in monopoly and its effect 
upon consumers. The story of the way cooperative pur- 
chasing of fertilizer by farmers has lowered prices, is 
stated by James R. Moore, editor of the Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau News in Consumers’ Cooperation, (New York) for 
October, 1938. Mr. Moore refers to an early report of 
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the Federal Trade Commission at the time when Huston 
Thompson was acting chairman to the effect that “co- 
operative buying of fertilizer has been the most important 
factor in lowering the price of this important product.” 
Mr. Moore alleges that prior to the entrance of farmers 
into the cooperative purchasing of fertilizer there was an 
effective private monopoly which held prices up and took 
an undue toll from farmer consumers. Mr. Moore states 
that from 1921 to the present the price of fertilizer has 
been reduced by 35 per cent, whereas during this same 
interval there has been no reduction in the prices of build- 
ing materials which farmers purchase. It is stated that 
the farm purchasing cooperatives of Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Virginia and North Carolina have banded together and 
contracted for the total output of various fertilizer plants. 
More recently the Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative Asso- 
ciation and the Cooperative G F L Exchange of New 
York have purchased jointly a 100,000 ton fertilizer plant 
in Baltimore which will manufacture their own supplies. 
This represents an important step whereby the farmer 
cooperative agency is going into manufacturing. These 
cooperatives allege that they are going to become “a yard 
stick” for prices in fertilizer manufacturing and distri- 
bution. 


WHAT IS THE POSITION OF THE CHURCHES? 


Recently a woman interested in the work of this De- 
partment wrote from Washington, D.C., asking for the 
position of the rural Protestant churches in regard to the 
economic situation and the various methods being pro- 
posed for improvement. A member of this Department’s 
staff replied that he was unable to state what the position 
of the rural Protestant churches was. He sent along cer- 
tain documents which he hoped might be helpful. But 
the inquirer was not satisfied and repeated the question 
in regard to the position of the rural Protestant churches, 
possibly thinking it had been overlooked or even perhaps 
surmising that the person answering was not telling all 
he knew. But the second reply was much the same as the 
first, only it went into greater detail. The simple fact is 
that nobody knows what the opinion of rural ministers gen- 
erally or of the members of the rural churches actually is 
in regard to the economic situation in agriculture or the 
ethics of crop control or other governmental or voluntary 
procedure. This is due to the fact that rural churches 
generally have very little representation in denominational 
assemblies or on denominational governing boards. In 
addition, urban churches have demonstrated great skill in 
ignoring the problems of agriculture. There have been 
very few resolutions concerning them by official or un- 
official church bodies and some of these were passed prior 
to the recent critical period of the thirties. 

On the basis of the meager information available it is 
perhaps accurate to say that there is a higher interest 
among rural ministers and lay leaders in the cooperative 
movement than at any time in our history. This is due 
to several causes. First of all, the public interest in co- 
operatives has been great and churches have made recog- 
nition of this trend among their own members. Second, 
and most important, there appears to be a growing con- 
viction that in the cooperative movement there is avail- 
able an ethically valid technique, essentially democratic, 
based upon educational methods, which is deserving of 


support. It can probably also be said that many rural 
ministers and laymen believe that at the very time when 
the state is stepping forward and assuming new functions 
it is also necessary to develop strong voluntary organiza- 
tions to function vigorously in the economic realm. 

On the position of rural churchmen on crop control it 
is much more difficult to pronounce. We hear much to 
the effect that churchmen regret the necessity of with- 
holding production but that, since the necessity is with 
us, farm producers have the moral right to call upon their 
government to assist them in maintaining a decent balance 
between their supplies and the effective markets. Even 
in the land of plenty, if we shall ever enter it, there will 
be need for maintaining balance between groups of pro- 
ducers. There is no point in producing more wheat if 
Americans eat less per capita than a generation ago, just 
as there is no point in producing a style of hairnets which 
American women will not wear. 

Nevertheless, rural church leaders have before them the 
picture of the world’s needs, including large numbers of 
people who are hungry and poorly clad. Our large sup- 
plies of such products as cotton and wheat are not re- 
garded as actual economic surpluses. An adequate world 
system of economic distribution could probably find a 
market for what is being produced. The withholding of 
production in the face of want is not looked upon by 
churchmen generally as an enlightened method, but as an 
unavoidable concession to the demands of existing proc- 
esses. We hear often that churchmen demand a more 
fundamental and effective approach to the basic problems 
of distribution. B. Y. L. 


An Appeal to Pope Pius 


The Religious News Service announces that at the an- 
nual breakfast meeting of the Fall River Ministerial As- 
sociation, an appeal was made to Pope Pius to rally all 
religious leaders under one banner to combat the spirit 
of paganism in the world. The resolution, which was 
drawn up by Rev. Clarence E. Gifford, Rabbi Jacob 
Freedman and Rev. Ralph Stoody, reads: 

“The time has come when the religious leaders of the 
world must meet and consult together how best to meet 
the monstrous threats of godless states which crush the 
soul of the individual, outlaw God from civilization and 
make mankind blush crimson with shame that its society 
is still called humanity. 

“The time is ripe to the bursting point for a recognized 
world religious leader to rally and ally the forces of jus- 
tice and reason. Were the Pope to call an extraordinary 
session of the religious leaders of the Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish faiths to form a united front to protect them- 
selves and all mankind against the invasion of blas- 
phemous, anti-God and anti-human philosophies and gov- 
ernments, it would be received with universal acclaim and 
gratitude. 

“Political leaders have failed miserably. Only the 
mighty surge of organized religious indignation remains 
to cope with the execrable beast of the modern jungle so- 
ciety of Germany. Unless religion segregates leprous 
Nazidom and prevents it from infecting the rest of man- 
kind, then 1900 vears of Christianity and 3500 years of 
Judaism shall have failed.” 


Pnnted in U.S.A. 
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